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DAIRY, &c. 
[Continued from p. 193.] 


UTENSILS NECESSARY FOR MILK. 

In this class of utensils are comprised those ne- 
cessary for milking, straining and transportation of 
milk. Light white Wooden piggins, well hooped, 
are most commonly used for milking ; they have 
one stave longer than the others, and pierced by a 
hole at the top, to pass the hand through to carry 
the pail. It should be deeper than it is wide, and 
smaller at the bottom than at the top. 

Some persons use copper buckets. Although 
the short time the milk remains in the pails, espe- 
cially as it does not become cold, may not allow 
the formation of any unwholesome combination, 
yet the use of wooden pails is preferable, as the 
slightest neglect might occasion accidents with the 
copper. 

The milk is strained through a hair sieve to 
separate from it all hair and dirt. In some prov- 
inces, a cullender is substituted for the sieve ; its 
form is that of a bowl without a bottom ; the ma- 
terial is common clay or wood ; to strain the milk, 
they place upon this a white linen perfectly dry. 
This answers very well; and is preferable to the 
sieve, because the hair of that article gets broken 
in a few days, whilst the linen of the strainer can 
be taken off every time and washed separately. 





The vessels for containing the milk vary in form. 
We shail presextiy4 


acuvrding to its destination, 
mention those used for making butter. 

The vessels destined for the transportation of 

Ik should be of tin, since wise regulations have 
prohibited as dangerous the use of copper utensils. 
This prohibition has met with great opposition 
from dairy-women, who have remarked that milk 
keeps better in copper. This fact, justified by the 
experience of Cadet Devaux, is also, according to 
him, a reason for excluding it, since this preserv- 
ing quality only proves the dissolution of a por- 
tion of the metal, and.it is known what danger 
is incurred from copper dissolved by a greasy sub- 
stance. The vessels are higher than they are large, 
and smaller at the top than at the bottom. This 
form delays the rising of the cream, and conse- 
quently preserves the milk longer in its homogen- 
ity. It is still more essential that these vessels 
should be of an unalterable substance, as general- 
ly, in order to hasten the departure the next morn- 
ing, the milk is turned into them the evening pre- 
ceding, and consequently remains there all night. 

Although this custom is not universal, it is ur- 
gent to destroy it, as itis a bad one. The milk, 
being in repose during the night, decomposes, or 
at least its essential parts separate, and the cream 
rises upon the surface of the liquid. To obviate 
as much as possible this inconvenience, the milk 
destined for daily sale should be left in the even- 
ing in ordinary pots, and in the morning well stir- 
red up to mingle it ; after which it may be turned 
into the proper vessels. 

The same utensils are needed for making butter 
that we have just mentioned, with the exception 
of those of tin ; beside these are requisite. some for 
the rising of the cream, and others for churning 
the butter. The vessels, most favorable for the 


rising of the cream, are those which are small at 





bottom and widening towards the top. The pro- 
portions, generally adopted in the best kept dairies 
are about 15 inches in diameter at the top, and six 
at the bottom, and the same in height. These 
proportions are the most favorable for the slow 
and gradual cooling of the milk, and for the com- 
plete separation of the cream, which gathers easily 
at the surface. .In too jarge a vessel, and in one 
with much depth, the cream being only a simple 
pellicle dries quickly, and acquires a sharpness, 
because it offers too large a surface to the air. 
These pans should be of free-stone, and not of 
glazed earth. The varnish employed for earthen- 
ware does not possess sufficient insolubility to use 
these vases with security. The pans should have 
a spout for the milk to run out. Some are perfor- 
ated at the bottom. The hole is closed when the 
milk is turned into the pan, and unclosed when it 
is to be turned off and separated from the cream. 
We should however recommend in preference the 
use of pans with a spout, because they are more 
convenient, and the cork used for the others might 
communicate a bad taste, unless it should be often 
renewed and kept very clean. 


When the cream has risen, it is taken off with 
a skimmer, which is moved carefully over the sur- 
face of the milk. Some persons wait until the 
milk is curdled, before they take off the cream ; 
but it should be remembered that the constituent 
parts of milk separate easily, when in a state of 
‘epose, and change quickly, The wisest plan, is 
to work with the greatest celerity, so as to avoid 
the fermentation and decomposition of the parts 
which are to be preserved ; thus directly after the 
cream has completely risen, it should be taken off, 
and it will be all the better for it. There should 
be also pans to hold the cream until it is ready to 
be churned, 

The implements for making butter vary, as do 
all others, according to the country, and the neces- 
sity of making a greater or less quantity. In 
country houses, as well as in small dairies, the 
churn is generally adopted. This is-composed of 
two parts. One is the churn properly so called. 
It is a kind of truncated cone, made with staves ; 
it is smaller at the top than at the bottom. In- 
tended to receive the cream which is to be churn- 
ed, it generally has four hoops, at the bottom, the 
middle and the top. Flat ones are generally pre- 
ferred to the half round ones employed for hoop- 
ing casks—as they last a longer time, and are more 
easily kept clean, while the first retains the drops 
of cream, and contracts consequently a sour taste, 
which it is difficult to remove, and taints the churn. 
It has a lid which closes tightly but is movable. 
This lid is pierced in the middle with a round hole, 
for the dasher to pass through. ‘This is the sec- 
ond part: it is composed of. a stick, at the end of 
which is fixed a small piece of wood, pierced with 
many holes, and of smaller diameter than the en- 
trance of the churn. The stick or handle is long 
enough to touch the bottom of the churn while it 
passes through the lid. 

In large farms, the quantity of butter made is 
sv great that the churn is not used, Instead,-what 
is called a ** serene” is used. ‘This is a large cask, 
hooped with wood or with copper (red.) Its di- 











mensions vary ; with one, three feet long by two 


and a half ¥.. iieter, a hundred pounds of butter 


an be made at once. The cask is placed upon a 
horse, and of a convenient beight to turn it easily. 
It turns by means of a pivot and winch, fixed in 
the horse one on one end and the other opposite, 
by iron crosses ; these are fastened upon the stand 
or horse, that the axle- tree may not pass through 
the cask, in the interior of which iron should not 
be admitted. When the “serene” is large, it has 
two winches, one at each end, that it may be turn- 
ed by several persons. 

In the inside of the * serene” are two shelves, 
about 4 inehes large, and which are fastened to 
the staves of the barrel; they are ranged from 
one end of the barrel to the other, and are sloped 
at the end, to let the milk run off. In the middle 
of the barrel is an opening of six inches: This 
serves to pour in the cream, and take out the but- 
ter. It is cloged by a stopper covered with white 
linen, which is fixed down tight by an iron plug. 
There is another hole on the opposite side, about 
an inch in size, closed by a stopper; this serves 
to let the ‘uttermilk run out, when the churning 
is finished, and to introduce fresh water. 

In the large farms of Holland, of Flanders, and 
of Switzerland, where they make a great quantity 
of butter, they use another kind of * serene” differ- 
ing from this in having the barrel immovable, the 
cream being agitated by wooden flies, set in mo- 
tion by an axle-tree, which runs through it, and to 
which iv fxed a winch; this is the best method. 
The barevi may be oi any size: it is places, upon «a 
solid stand, that it may not move when the winch 
is turning. This is set into the axle-iree of a 
hand-mill of four wings, which touch within an 
inch the staves of the barrel; this axle-tree bears 
against the stave in the centre of the side opposite 
the winch, and enters into a bracket which pre- 
vents its getting disarranged. This barrel has, as 
well as the other *‘ serene” an aperture for the in- 
troduction of the cream, and one to turn in the 
water. 

Still another ** serene” is made use of, similar 
to the first of which we have spoken—but without 
winch or pivot. It is fastened upon a curved 
stand, like the rockers of a cradle ; and the butter 
is churned. by moving it backwards and forwards. 
It does not appear that the form of the article in 
which butter is made has any influence upon its 
quality, which depends, as we have before said, 
upon their cleanliness and upon the cream. The 
English, who instead of a round cask make it in 
La square box, obtain it quite as easily as in any we 
have described. Consequently, when choosing a 
churn, the preference should be given to that 
which works the quickest, is the most convenient, 
and most easily taken care of. 

The vertical churn, which we described the first, 
is sufficient when but little butter is required—but 
its operation is long and fatiguing. It is true it 
can be rendered less so : different means have been 
contrived for this, and are employed in some 
countries. Sometimes, it is an elastic perch, fas+ 
tened to the staves, which facilitates the motion of 
the dasher. Sometimes it is merely an axle-tree 
and winch, with a wing ; or it is set in motion by 
machinery like that of @ roasting-jack: they like- 
wise adapt to it a tambour wheel, in which they 
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place a dog, trained for that purpose; this is the 
the custom in Languedoe and Provence. 

In our opinion, the **serene” without an interior 
agitator, is the most preferable. ‘The operation of 
it is not laborious; and it is easy @gpkeep it ina 
proper state of cleanliness, an adv@ntage which 
those with a handmill do not possess. When it is 
made large, machinery can be adapted to it, to ob- 
viate the necessity of employing many persons to 
turn it. If water is at disposal, it can be used 
beneficially for this purpose. 

When the butter is made, it has yet another 
operation to undergo—that of washing ; they knead 
the butter, in its whey: When it is well consoli- 
dated, and has no lumps, and appears quite rich, 
they wash it in several waters, until the last pours 
off quite clear. 

All the utensils of a dairy, should as soon as 
they have been used, be put into boiling lye and 
water ; afterwards rinsed in fresh water, and rub- 
bed with a brush, or wisp of straw, or greek net- 
tles ; afterwards dried in the sun, or by the fire. 
Too much care cannot he taken to keep them very 
clean, because the least particle of old milk, ad- 
hering to them, becomes a leaven of decomposition 
for the new milk. Whenever the churn is used it 
should be washed in boiling water, first ; after- 
wards many times in cold water; then rubbed 
with a wisp of straw, inside and out; afterwards 
rinsed plentifully, drained and dried. Some per- 
sons wash it first in whey, and then with fresh 
water, 

We have already said how necessary cleanliness 
is in a dairy ; it is especially so with the utensils 
which come in immediate contact with the milk. 

(To be continued.) 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


A correspondent in the Cultivator notices the 
arrival in the ship Hannibal, of six ewes and a 
buck, of this highly esteemed breed of sheep, im- 
ported by Francis Rotch, Esq.-of Butternuts, Ot- 
sego county, from the famous flock of Mr. John 
Ellman of England. Mr. Rotch deserves the 
thanks of the community for his exertions to in- 
troduce into our couutry the best breeds of ani- 
mals to be procured in Europe. He has now, we 
are informed, on his farm at Maple Grove, some 
of the finest specimens of the Improved Short 
Horn Cattle, which could be procured in England. 
The writer in the Cultivator, speaks of this im- 
portation of sheep as follows: 

They were in fine condition, and did not appear 
to have suffered in the least from the voyage, which 
is a strong argument in their favor as to hardihood. 

The buck is rather larger than they generally 
are, but of fine form and symmetry—great length, 
round and deep in body—fine in the head and legs, 
full and capacious chest, remarkably broad in the 
loin and heavy in the quarters, and “well -covered 
with a close fine fleece of wool. 

The ewes are equally beautiful, and show higher 
breeding than the buck, and of course not so large. 
Take them together, I saw more to admire, more 
good points, more style and fashion about them 
than any others I ever witnessed. 

This breed of sheep are justly becoming great 
favorites in this country. They will, I think, cross 
well with the Merino or our native sheep, giving 
them stronger constitutions and a greater aptitude 
to fatten. 

From the fransactious of the Pennsyivanian Ag- 


ricultural Society, I have transcribed the following 
account of this breed of sheep. 

‘¢ The South Down sheep are much smaller than 
the Dishly—they are more hardy—their wool is 
short, equal in quality to that of half-bred Merino, 
—their fleeces are not so heavy——they carry more 
fat within, and much more flesh without, than ei- 
ther the Dishly, Tunisian, Irish or Teeswater 
sheep. By their activity and yigor, both of muscle 
and constitution, they are fittea to encounter every 
difficulty, as well as to endure the extremes of 
heat and cold. 
the most exposed and least fertile portions of the 
Island. Their mutton is of the finest kind, and 
commands the highest price, although from the 
properties of the sheep, it can be produced at the 
least cost. 

‘“*T am of opinion,” says this writer, ‘‘ that the 
South Down sheep are as valuable a stock, if not 
more so, than any other that have been kept in 
this country.” 

‘“‘ The fleece is close, heavy, and sufficiently fine 
for general purposes, and a small part fine enough 
for any purpose to which wool is likely to be ap- 
plied for many years to come.” 

From the New-York Farmer and Horticultural 
Repository, the following description of these 
sheep is taken. 

‘* The South Down sheep are without horns; 
they have dark or black-grey faces and legs, fine 
bones, long small necks ; are low before, high on 
the shoulders, and light in the fore-quarter; the 
sides are good and the loin tolerably broad, back 
bone too high, the thigh full and twist good. The 
fleece is very short and fine, weighing from two 
and ahalf to three pounds. The average weight 
of two year old wethers is about eighteen pounds 
per quarter, the mutton fine in the grain and of an 
excellent flavor. These sheep have been brought 
to a high state of improvement by Ellman, of 
Glynde, and other intelligent breeders. They pre- 
vail in Sussex, on very dry chalky downs, pro- 
ducing short fine herbage.” 





TO DESTROY VERMIN ON CATTLE. 


The following is an extract of a letter from our 
friend, Edward Garrigues, of Darby, (Pa.)— 

“Observing some observations relating to de- 
stroying vermin on cattle, I am also induced to 
remark, that a cow much injured thereby, was 
cured immediately by rubbing down the spine from 
head to tail, with Coc. Indicus, or rather a decoc- 
tion thereof, which produced an entire new coat 
of hair, and changed the appearance of the beast 
so much for the better, that the former owner 
would not have known her only by the mark of 
white on her hide.—Genessee Farmer. 





ITEMS. 


The Ladies. Wannah More thought it a duty 
to be always cheerful, and there is no cosmetic 
half so serviceable to the looks. The true art of 
assisting beauty consists in embellishing the whole 
person by the proper ornaments of virtuous and 
commendable qualities. By this help alone it is, 


that those who are the favorite work of nature, or, 
as Dryden expresses it, ‘‘ the porcelain of human 
kind,” become animated, and are in a state to ex- 
ert their charms ; and those who seem to have been 
neglected by dame Nature, like models wrought in 
haste, are capable, in a great measure, of finishing 





They occupy, in England, one of | 


| 


Interesting to Antiquarians. On Saturday last, 
there was taken out of the bank to the southward 
of the meeting-house, near the stone bridge, in 
Tiverton, the bones of an Indian, together with 
seven guns, two iron kettles, with bails complete, 
and four brass kettles, two kettles and seven bot- 
tles of spirits, all which we understand are now 
in the possession of Capt. George Lawton, in Tiy- 
erton. This prize was discovered by the caving 
of the bank in a very high tide.—.NVewport (R. 1) 
Republican. 


Books. Lord Orrery has’ said, very happily, 
that books when properly used, are our truest 
friends, and our most comfortable companions. 
They teach us in what manner to enjoy pleasures, 
and in what manner to bear adversity. They 
visit us without intrusion, and they converse with 
us without restraint. 

An Indiana paper descants, in raptures, on the 
multitude of swine passing through that region to- 
wards Cincinnati, ** the greatest hog market in the 
known world.” It seemed, says the writer, ‘as 
if the vast arena of nature’s store house was filled 
with hogs !” 


A French dentist in London is using with suo- 
cess a mineral marmoratum, universally recom. 
mended by the faculty. It fills up the cavity in 
decayed teeth without the least pain, heat or pres- 
sure, and in a few seconds hardens into an enam- 
el, forming a whole tooth out of a stump, arresting 
all further progress of decay, allaying in one min- 
ute the most excruciating pain, and rendering the 
operation of extraction unnecessary.— NV. Orleans 
Courier. 

Number of plants eaten by different animals. Lin- 
n#us remarks that the cow eats 276 species of 
plants and rejects 218 ; the goat eats 449 and re- 
jects 126; the sheep eats 387 and rejects 1415 
the horse eats 262 and rejects 212; and the hog, 
more nice in his taste than any of these, eats only 
72 species and rejects all the rest. 


A Fact. A horse, tired probably of a hard day’s 
work at sleighing, and feeling himself in need of 
some refreshment suitable to these holiday times, 
last evening set off at full speed down Pear!l-street 
for Holt’s Hotel, and entered the refectory under 
the building where a number of other gentlemen 
were at supper. But although he politely left the 
sleigh on the steps, and said nothing insulting to 
any one, his unceremonious visit was deemed im- 
pertinent and intrusive, and he was, therefore, ex- 
pelled the party.—M. Y. Courier. 








MASS. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 








‘REPORT. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Agriculture, to whom was assigned 
the duties of awarding premiums for Butter and 
,Cheese, respectfully Report, 


That owing to the indisposition of E. H. Derby, 
Esq., they were deprived of his valuable services, 
being however assisted, as on former years, by E. 
T. Hastings, Hurd, G. Ts Winthrop, and N. 
A. Thompson, Esqs., they performed their duties 
to their own satisfaction, and they believe to gener- 
al acceptance, The quantity of butter and cheese 
exhibited, though not greater than on former years, 
by its qualities convinced the Committee that the 
premiums offered by the Society, had directed the 
attention of the farmers to the making and curing 
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what she has left imperfect. 


it, and in that way had secured the benefit expect- 
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ed. There were twenty-seven lots of butter ex- 
hibited for premium, as follows ;— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
Offered for premium and examined by Committee, 
December 3d, 1834. 
BUTTER. 

No 1, 6 Tubs, Luther Chamberlain, Westboro’, 
Mass. Very prime and considered by the Com- 
mittee to be entitled to the second premium of $50. 
Premium awarded accordingly. 

No. 2, 6 Stone Pots, Samuel Chamberlain, West- 
boro’ Mass. This let the Committee considered 
good—very neatly packed, but put down with bad 
salt. 

No 8, 4 Tubs, Benj. Fay, Westboro’ Mass. This 
lot the Committee considered Prime and fully en- 
titled to the 3d Premium of $30. Premium award- 
ed accordingly. 

No. 4, 2 Tubs, E. D. Rockwood, Southboro’ 
Mass. Good, not entitled to a Premium. 

No. 5, 2 Tubs, Oliver Johnson, Sterling, Mass. 
One firkin very prime, the other good—not entitled 
toa premium. 

No. 6,2 Tubs, Samuel Sawyer 2d, Sterling, 
Mass. Good—not entitled to premium. 

No. 7, 8 Tubs, Jude Kimball, Lyndon, Ver- 
mont. Fair—The remainder of Mr. Kimball’s 
lot consisting of 14 tubs was not offered for pre- 
mium. 

No. 8, 10 Tubs, Israel Washburn, Reading, Vt. 
Fair. 

No. 9, 3 Tubs, Ezra B. Newton, West Boylston, 
Mass. Prime. This lot the Committee deemed to 
be worthy the 6th premium of $10. Premium 
awarded accordingly. 

“No. 10, 12 Tubs, N. Pierce, Ashburnham, Mass, 
Ordinary. 

No. 11, 2 Tubs, Geo. Dickinson, Deerfield, N. 

Fair. 

No. 12, 6 Tubs, Wm. Bachop, Barnet, Vt. This 
lot the Committee considered very prime and justly 
entitled to the first premium of $100. Premium 
awarded accordingly.—Mr. Bachop had a large 
lot inthe hall in addition to that offered for pre- 
mium which the Committee did not examine. 

No. 13, 13 Stone Pots, R. P. Worcester, un- 
known. Prime—very neatly put down, but not 
entitled to a premium. 

No. 14, 9 Tubs, Gershom Cobb, Woodstock, 
Vt. Good as a lot.—1 Tub ordinary. 

No. 15, 3 Tubs, Thomas Wright, Sterling, Ms. 
Two largest tubs considered very prime and worthy 
the 5th Premium of $15. Premium awarded ac- 
cordingly.—The small tub of this lot the Commit- 
tee called good. 

No. 16, 7 Tubs, David Parker, Charlestown, 
N.H. Good, though not entitled to a Premium. 

No. 17, 7 Tubs, Cloud Harvey, Barnet, Vt. 
Good, not entitled to any premium. 

No. 18, 2 Tubs, E. Hapgood, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Good—not entitled to premium. 

No. 19, 8 Tubs, N. Cushing, Woodstock, Vt. 
Prime—not entitled to premium. 

No. 20, 6 Tubs, Jason Chamberlain, Charlton, 
Mass. Fair. 

i No. 21, 6 Tubs, Smith Taft, Charlton, Mass. 
air. 

No. 22, 6 Tubs, O. Smith, New-Hampton. Fair. 

No. 23, 7 Tubs, Seth Davenport, Mendon, Mss. 
Prime—not entitled to Premium—a want of uni- 
formity. 


| 





No. 24, 7 Tubs, Henry Sprague, Barre, Mass. 
Good—-not entitled to Premium. , 


No. 25, 5 Stone Pots, J. Hunter, New Brain- 
tree. Good—not entitled to Premium. 


No. 26, 6 Tubs, Rich’d Hildreth, Sterling,Mass. 
Prime, and very neatly put down, worthy of much 
praise and of the 4th Premium $20—awarded ac- 
cordingly. 

No. 27, 3 Tubs and 1 Barrel, Jonathan Wait, 
Whately, Vt. Good as a lot—not entitled to Pre- 


| nium. 
| No. 28, 8 Tubs, Luther Chamberlain, West- 


| boro’ Mass. Very prime.—This lot the Commit- 
| tee considered well worthy a premium, but having 
| given one, they deemed it contrary to the true in- 
| tent and meaning of the Society to award two pre- 
| miums to the same Dairy. 

No. 29, 2 Tubs 5 Boxes, Luther Chamberlain, 
Westboro’, Mass. Good—not entitled to a Pre- 
mium. , 





CHEESE. 


No. 1, 16 New, David Parker, Charlestown, N. 
H. Fair. 

No. 2, 10 New, Elias Ayres, Barre, Mass. Very 
prime. This lot the Committee considered entitled 
to the 2d Premium on New Cheese of $30. Pre- 
mium awarded accordingly. 

No.3, 15 New, D. N. Pierce, New Braintree. 
Very good. : 

No. 4, 17 New, Ebenezer Tidd, New Braintree. 
Good. 

No. 5, 14. New, John Hunter, New Braintree. 
Fair. 

No. 
} Fair. 

No. 
tree. 

No. 
Fair. 

No. 


tree. 


6, 14 New, Job Ranger, New Braintree. 


7, 16 New, Lorenzo Converse, New Brain- 
Fair. 
8, 12 New, Daniel Hunter, New Braintree, 


9, 14 New, Roswell Converse, New Brain- 
Fair. 


No. 10, 12 New, D. Bacon, Barre. Fair. 
No. 11, 18 New, D. Lee, Barre. Good. 
No. 12, 17 Old, David Lee, Barre. Good. 


No. 13, 13 Old, J. Matthews, New Braintree. 
Very good. 


No. 14, 13 Old, D. Hunter, New Braintree.— 
Prime. This lot the Committee considered to be 
entitled to the 2d Premium on Old Cheese of $30. 
Premium awarded accordingly. 

No. 15, 16 Old, Seth Davenport, Mendon,— 
Good. , 

No. 16, 7 Old, Jona. E. Hoyt, Colebrook, Conn. 
This lot the Committee considered very prime, and 
justly entitled to the first premium on Old Cheese 
of $50. Premium awarded accordingly. 

No. 17, 17 Old, Ebenezer Tidd, New Braintree. 
Good. 

No. 18, 13 New, N. H. Moulton, Gilford, Vt. 
Very prime.—This lot the Committee considered 
worthy of the first premium on New Cheese of 
$50. Premium awarded accordingly. 


The Committee, after a careful examination, 
awarded the first premium to Mr. William Bachop, 
of Barnet, Vt. It was with some difficulty they 
decided between this lot and one offered by Luther 
Chamberlain, both of which were very prime. 
They based their final decision on the fact that Mr. 








Bachop’s butter was equal, at least, to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, and, from the manner it was put down, 
appeared more likely to keep.—His dairy is sup- 
plied from twenty-one cows, kept in the usual 
manner, on grass in summer, and hay and grain 
in winter,—sthe milk kept in tin pans, and charn- 
ed every morning if the weather is warm,—the 
butter-milk is removed by frequent washings is 
water, and four pounds salt and one pound sugar 
used for each hundred weight of butter,—packed 
in wooden vessels, and set in a cool place. 

The Committee found no difficulty in awarding 
the second premium of $50 to Luther Chamber- 
lain, of Westboro’. The butter from this dairy has 
long been celebrated. Mr. C. seems to enter into 
the true object of this exhibition by furnishing a 
particular description of the manner in which it is 
manufactured. His letter, though long, is inter 
esting, as coming from a practical man, and the 
Committee think they need not apologize for in- 
serting it entire. ; 

[For Mr. Chamberlain's Letter sce Farmer head, p. 206.) 

The Committee have inserted Mr, Chamberlain's 
letter at length, as a valuable exposition of the 
manner in which he makes butter, and as an ex- 
ample for others to follow. That he pursues the 
best course in its manufacture they can have but 
little doubt, and they feel certain that in attending 
as he does to quality rather than to quantity, he 
secures at once both reputation and profit. No 
stronger proof can be given of this than the fact 
that his butter which took the second premium 
sold at auction for a higher price than that to which 
the Committee awarded the first, which could only 
be accounted for by the fact that purchasers felt 
certain that in taking Mr. C.’s butter they obtained 
a first-rate article, as he suffered none that was in- 
ferior to come from his dairy. 

The third premium of $30,* was awarded to 
Benjamin Fay, of Westboro’. ‘The fourth premiuin 
was awarded to Richard Hildreth, of Sterling. 
The fifth, to Thomas Wright, of Sterling. It is 
but justice to state that the two largest tubs in this 
lot were considered by the Committee as equal te 
any offered for premium. The sixth premium was 
awarded to Ezra B. Newton, of West lvylston. 
There was nothing so peculiar in the modes of 
making butter by those who obtained the four last 
premiums as to command more particular notice. 

There were twelve competitors for the premiums 
on new cheese, and but six on those for old. 

The Committee found no difficulty in awarding 
the premiums as above stated, There appeared, 
however, to be no peculiarities in the modes of 
manufacturing adopted by the successful competi 
tors, that deserve particular mention. l'rom the 
experience of this year, your Committee are con- 
vinced of the good effects produced by the offer of 
these premiums. 

The value of the premiums in themse|ves,—the 
opportunity of the manufacturess selling directly 
to the consumer with the assurance that the arti- 
cle is good, pronounced by competent judges, and 
the emulation necessarily produced by bringing 
together so many specimens, cannot but have a 
great effect in improving the quality of Butter and 
Cheese brought to this market. 

All which is submitted, for the Committee. 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr. 





*Being the first for Butter under 300 pounds, and over 100 
in quantity. 
+t Being the first for Butter under 100 pounds in quantity. 
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THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST. 
[Joux D. Lxcare, Esq. the able and courteous editor 


of the Southern Agriculturist, has disposed of that work r 


to Mr. A. E. Miller, who has printed it for several years 
past, and will continue to publish it. In the December 
number Mr. Legare has taken leave of his friends of the 
farming interest in an excellent Farewell Address from 
which we have taken the extracts following :] 

The Subject of Rotation of Crops and Manures, 
should command your serious attention. Without 
referring to the mooted point of what is the cause, 
or entering in tle least into the discussion, it is suf- 
ficient for us to know, that any vegetable grown 
long on the same soil deteriorates, even when the 
ground is annually manured, unless the manure 
used “possesses the peculiar nutriment fitted for it ; 

* and so true is this admitted-to be, that it is acted 
on eve by the market gardeners, near London, 
where rents are enormous, and manures made free 
use of. It is stated, moreover, on high authority, 
that it is a practice with them to lay down a part 
of their grounds in grasses, finding that the rota- 
tion of garden vegetables is not sufficient, and that 
by pursuing this course, their profits are increased. 

If then it be so necessary, where manures are 
used to such an extent as would astonish us in 
this country, how much more necessary must it 
be where so little is used, and where the supply is 
so limited ? Rotation of crops is in some measure 
a substitute for manuring ; and it is well known, 
that after plants of a certain class, have exhausted 


the soil of all nutriment which will support them, | respect. 





We weed not here enter more fully into this 
branch of our subject. .Our readers need only to 
refer to the back volumes of this journal for all in- 
formation necessary. The subject is undergoing 
investigation daily, and as these investigations shall 
bring to light new discoveries, they will be given 
in the succeeding numbers of this work. 


The next subject we call your attention to, is 
the care of your Live Stock. It is all-important to 
a planter, that he should have an ample supply of 
manure :—with it he goes on to realize a fortune, 
and without it, he will at best remain stationary. 
How many planters have been ruined, and how 
many are there, who scarce make their income 
and expenditures meet: In many cases this is 
more owing to a neglect of collecting and apply- 
ing manures, than any other cause. Content with 
what the natural fertility of the soil yields, the 
productions of their fields become less in each 
succeeding year, and instead of supplying the 
waste which takes place, by the application of ma- 
nures, they, in many cases, emigrate to the ‘ far 
West,” leaving all the comforts of civilization, and 
tearing asunder all the tender ties of early life. 
Others are content to drag on thus, provided they 
can but live; when it would require but little ex- 
ertion on their part, to place them in comfortable, 
if not affluent circumstances. 

A proper attention to the stock of the planta- 
tion, (for all have more or less) would go far to 
relieve the embarrassments of the planter, in this 
Let his horses and cattle, his sheep and 


other plants will grow most luxuriantly on it, and | hogs, be properly attended to; let them be taken 


be for some time very productive. These, in turn, 
exhaust the soil of their peculiar food, and have 
to yield their places to others. And such is the 
course poiuted out by nature throughout the vege- 
table world, whether it be in the forest or in prairie, 
the cultivated or uncultivated land. 

But a rotation of crops can seldom, if ever, be 
substituted for manuring, and should never be con- 
sidered in that light, for although each plant may 
have a certain specific food, without which it can- 
not thrive, and which it may obtain by a change of 
soil, and which is not necessary for the healthy 
growth of other plants, which are to succeed, yet 
there are certain elementary constituents necessary 
for all plants, and which are required by all and 
consumed by all, and which can only be supplied 
by the annual decay of the vegetables which grow 
on the soil, or by manures. Where the operation 
is left to nature, the first takes place, but when 
man interferes the second must be resorted to. 
The object, however, of manuring should not be 
merely to keep the soil at its pristine fertility, but 
to improve and make it more productive. ‘To ef- 
fect this, care should be taken that a greater quan- 
tity is added to a field than is taken from it. Nor 
should it be a matter of indifference what manure 
is carried into particular fields, for while some ma- 
nures would be exceedingly beneficial in one field, 
they might be imoperative or the very reverse in 
another. Nor is it always necessary that the ma- 
nure should contain either vegetable or animal 
substances. ‘To a stiff clay soil, the addition of 
pure sand very often proves highly beneficial, and 
clay is the proper corrective of a light soil. Wood 
ashes, lime and marl, are most excellent manures 


. when properly applied. But of all manures, that 


which is obtained from the stable and farm-yard, 
is the most beneficial, and consequently most to 
be prized. The greatest attention, therefore, should 
be paid to the collecting and augmenting of it. 





care of, during winter, and have their pens well 
littered, and he will be amply repaid by the quan- 
tity of manure he will have ‘in the spring, to en- 
rf@h those spots which are poorest. But even 
apart from the additional manure which would be 
made by proper attention, the many comforts yield- 
ed by a well kept stock of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
are sufficient inducements of themselves, to cause 
us to pay more attention to them than we do. In- 
stead, therefore, of permitting them to roam at 
large during the winter, and. losing a large num- 
ber annually in the bogs of the swamps, let them 
be housed, fed, and well littered. Let no one say 
that this cannot be done, or only accomplished on 
a small scale. The success which has attended 
Dr. H. Ravenel, refutes this opinion. His stock is 
large, they are all housed and fed during the win- 
ter, and this is done by him on three separate 
plantations, on each of which the number of cattle, 
sheep. and hogs, are considerable: nor does Dr. 
Ravenel possess any facility for feeding them, not 
within the reach of all planters; but he is provi- 
dent, and his cattle fare well. + 

Another point to which we would call your at- 
tention, is the want of system on most of our plan- 
tations. It is but too common for all the opera- 
tions of the plantation to be performed, as it were 
on the spur of the moment, and not with that 
order and regularity which should always govern. 
Were our plantations under a more systematic 
arrangement, the laborers divided and properly 
apportioned to the various works suited to their 
strength or ability: the crops properly equalized 
as to quantity, so that neither may predominate to 
the injury of the rest; a strict accountability en- 
forced, both from the overseer or manager, and 
from each driver or head of a gang; our planters 
would have far less trouble in the management of 
their plantations, and their profits, without doubt, 
be much increased. In order to facilitate these 


- 





operations, as well as for reference, regular books 


should be kept, in which all the transactions of 
the plantation should be entered. As an example 
of what can be accomplished, we refer our readers 
to the account of ** Hopeton,” (the residence of J, 
Hamilton Couper, Esq.) given by us in the 6th vol- 
ume of this journal. This place is well worthy of 
the attention of all our planters, more especially 
the young. It is certainly one of the best con- 
ducted plantations in the Southern states, and we 
have, as yet, met with none as well managed, ei- 
ther here or at the North. 





From the Vergennes Gazette. 
POTATOES. 

Tue following is the result of some experiments 
I made during the present season in growing Po- 
tatoes. 

Presuming the produce would be such ‘as to 
partake too much of the marvellous for general 
belief, and some small risks having been taken on 
the result; to place it beyond the reach of doubt 
or contradiction, it was agreed to appoint Samuel 
Willson, Esq. one of the Common Council of the 
city, and Mr. R. Stowell, measurer, to superintend 
personally the measuring of the ground, the dig- 
ging of the potatoes and the measuring of them in 
the most liberal manner, giving 38 quarts to the 
bushel. ‘The following was the result of the dif- 
ferent pieces : 

No. 1, at the rate of 1361 bush. 8 quarts. 

No.2, do. do. 3410 do. 

No.3, do. do. 2041 do. 

No.4, do. do. 1654 do. 16 do. 

No.5, do. do. 2253 do. 3 do. pr acre. 

Average of the whole number of pieces, 1843 
bushels 45, 133-161 quarts to the acre. The cast- 
ing was performed by Benj. B. Allen, A. M. ‘and 
Mr. Sidney Duntgn, Mathematicians, 


28 do. 


This may certify that the above is a correct es- 
timate of the rate per acre of which the several 
lots of A. W. Barnum, (above described by their 
respective numbers) produced. 

Bens. B. ALLEN. 

Vergennes, Nov. 23, 1834. 


Owin§ to the early drought, my first planting, 
(late in April) proved a failure, producing less than 
halfa crop. In digging some early in July, for 
family use, 1 found they had not only ripened pre- 
maturely, but had put forth shoots, a second 
growth. In August I discovered upon these 
sprouts (which had then risen to the height of 
from 6 to 8 inches above the surface, assuming 
the top and appearance of a regular planted Po- 
tato,) small potatoes from the size of a pea to that 
of an ounce ball. I regret exceedingly I had not 
permitted a drill to have remained until the usual 


time of gathering in the fall ; the experiment might 


have afforded some valuable information on the 
subject of growing this most useful of vegetables. 
From the frequent experiments I have made, I 
fully believe that 1000 bushels of potatoes may be 
raised upon one square acre of land with less than 
half the expense it usually costs on four acres in 
the common manner of cultivating them. I would 
most cheerfully communicate the manner I have 
adopted, in planting, hoeing, &c., the result of 25 
years’ experience, aided by the valuable informa- 


tion received from others, but presume, like many 


useful hints daily published in our public journals, 

it would be reluctantly read, and readily disregard- 

ed and forgotten. A. W. Barnum. 
Vergennes, Dec. 24th, 1834. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
UNFERMENTED SWILL. 

A question was asked in one of our late num- 
bers why unfermented swill was not so good for 
hogs as that which was undergoing fermentation. 
It is generally considered that swill which is al- 
, ready undergoing fermentation will fatten swine 

much faster, and, is of course, more economical 
than swill not in that condition. As no one has 
appeared as yet for the purpose of answering the 
question of our corrgspondent above alluded to, 
we will venture a few remarks. Vegetable sub- 
stances contain a large quantity of carbon and this 
same substance also enters largely into animal ma- 
terials, especially into fat and oils, constituting a 
large portion of these substances. It follows there- 
fore, that in animals by the process called diges- 
tion, a portion of this carbon of the food is sepa- 
rated, and assimilated or converted into chyle and 
blood, and from these into fat, muscle or flesh, and 
such like materials which.make up the animal body. 
But before the digestive powers can do this, the 
food must undergo a change, and the carbon con- 
tained in it combined with something that will ren- 
der it easily dissolved in the fluids of the body. 
Solid carbon is not dissolved in fluids. Charcoal 
which is one form of carbon, and indeed is nearly 
pure carbon, we all know is not soluble in fluids ; 
but still it may be easily dissolved by adding another 
substance to it. Take a piece of charcoal and 
burn it in a close vessel, and you cliange its form. 
It combines or unites with the oxygen or vital air, 
and is converted from a hard solid visible state 
into an invisible air or gas called carbonic acid or 
fixed air, and strange as it may seem, this same 
substance which a few minutes ago was a lump of 
charcoal, is now an invisible gas, and the next 
minute by agitating it with water is absorbed and 
becomes liquid, and the next minute if drank will 
be converted into a portion of.a walking, living, 
breathing animal. 

To go back to our first remark, that vegetable 
substances, such as are used for food, contain a 
large portion of carbon, not in a pure state to be 
sure, but mingled with many other substances 
which render it more liable to undergo fermenta- 
tion. Now what is fermentation? It is nothing 
more not less than this carbon combining with the 
oxygen of the air or atmosphere being converted 
into an air, and escaping in the form of bubbles of 
gas as it works its way up through the mass. The 
swill therefore that is in this state, is all ready to 
be dissolved in the fluids of the stomach and con- 
verted to the animal body. If it is not yet fer- 
mented it will not digest so soon, and of course is 
not changed to fat so soon, and consequently the 
hog does not fat so fast. In order to bring on fer- 
mentation three things are necessary, viz: mois- 
ture,’air and heat ; and heat is also engendered by 
the fermentation which serves to keep it up so 
long as there is any carbon to be converted to gas. 
And the effects of this fermentation and heat when 
carried on in the animal stomach, is curiously 

‘illnstrated by the animal itself. Paine Wingate of 
Hallowell, a highly respectable member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and a close observer, informed us 
the other day that in his experiments in feeding 
hogs, when he gave his hog swill that was unfer- 
mented he would go and lie down on the ground, 
but when he gave him swill that was fermenting 
he would lie quietly in his pen on a plank. This 
difference of conduct is we think accounted for, 
by the fact that heat is caused by the act of fer- 





mentation, and when fermentation is carried on in 
the stomach, Sir Porker finds it necessary to sleep 
out of doors. 





SWELLINGS. 

To scatter swellings on Horses or other cattle, | 
take two quarts of proof whiskey, or other proof) 
spirits, warm it over coals, but not to blaze—dis- | 
solve it in a pint of soft soap—when cool, put in} 
a bottle, and add one ounce of camphor. When | 
dissolved it will form the liquid Opodeldoc, and | 
is then ready for application, forming a cheap and 
useful remedy. When the swelling is on the leg, | 
or any part that will receive a bandage, such ban- | 
dage should be applied, and wet with the Opodel- 


: 
doc.— Bangor Courter. 





MELONS. 

A French periodical gives the following method 
of hastening the ripening of melons. Spread on 
the melon and round it a thick couch of from one | 
to two inches of pounded charcoal, Lampadius| 
tried this plan at Friebuler in 1813, and succeeded | 
in making melons ripen in a box of earth in the 
open air, during the summer of that year, in the 
mining district of Saxony. The surface of the 
earth thus covered with charcoal had at noonday 
a temperature of 37.50 to 47.50 of Reaumur, while 
at the same time the thermometer in the shade was 
only at from 15 to 20, and in the sun at 25 to 37, 
50. 





PRESERVING MEAT. 

Meat may be preserved fresh many months by 
keeping it immersed in molasses. A joint of meat 
or any provision suspended in a flannel bag will 
keep sweet much longer than by most of the modes 
commonly practised. The cooler and dryer the 
meat is when the flannel is put round it the bet- 
ter, and the flannel should be perfectly clean.— | 
Fresh meat put in a close vessel containing vine- 
gar, will be preserved a considerable time. Taint- 
ed meat may be rendered good by pickling it in 
pearl-ash water some time. Before it is cooked, 
however, it should be dipped in vinegar a short 
time and then salted in brine.——Genesee Farmer. 











ARCHITECTURE. 


BALTIMORE MONUMENTS. 

Tue Baltimore ‘ Washington monument’ pre- 
sents a mass of pure white marble of great girth | 
and steeple height—its round shaft rises from a| 
square pedestal and is surmounted by a colossal 
statue of Washington. It is on a small hill at the 
termination of one of the central streets ; and near 
it are the Catholic and Unitarian churches, both 
with magnificent domes. Up through the shaft | 
i#a long winding way, lantern in hand, without a| 
look-out till you reach the top. This monument 
has every requisite—size, simplicity of form, and 
beauty of material. 


The ‘Battle monument’ of Baltimore, is also 
of marble, with brass cannon at the angles of its 
base, elegant in structure and wreathed with the 
gilded names of those who fell in defence of the 
city. It is in a paved’square, which may called 
the Forum—the favorite place for great political 
assemblages. The fresh recollections of that ‘ pre- 
liminary’ battle (as it was it was expected to be), 
make it'a highly interesting memorial.—‘ For a 
good while,’ said a citizen who was in the ranks, 
‘our atténtion was occupied by their Congreve 
rockets; an order came to level one of the field 











pieces at a housesnear which was observed a small 
guard ; British officers came out and dispersed, 
the guard, after firing their muskets at us, fol- 
lowed ; soon a column of infantry advanced and 
were at first driven back by the fire of our field 
pieces, two.of which were then sent to the right 
which was menaced, where the enemy looked as if 
close to their muzzles when discharged ; immedi- 
ately the column re-appeared in front, with a horse- 
man in the dress of a field officer, who pronounced 
the word ‘ forward’ with out-stretched arm and 
weapon,—as he rode in their front they came 
on at a rapid pace, unlreeding the fire of the four 
remaining guns, which were now ordered for re- 
treat, and the infantry near them retiring with the 
guns, the whole brigade fell back to the entrench- 
ments near the city.’ Tye. 





WOODEN RUSTIC WORK FOR GARDENS. 

Tue advantage of wooden rustic work is that it 
can be adapted to a great variety of purposes. 
Thus very beautiful and even architectural tem- 
ples may be formed of unbarked wood. Orna- 
mental doors, every description of garden seats, 
and flower baskets and vases of very elegant forms, 
may be composed of the same material. Shady 
walks also, having the pleasing gloom and enrich- 
ed effect of a Gothic cloister, may be made of 
wooden rustic work. I allude more particularly 
to what I call wood mosaic, which is, I believe, 
rather a modern invention. It is formed of split 
sticks of various lengths and sizes, and having 
bark of different colors. The pieces are nailed to 
any flat surface of wood, and very beautiful and 
elaborate patterns may be produced by arranging 
the pieces according to their sizes and the various 
colors of the work. Garden seats and vases of 
almost tiny shape may be covered with this kind 
of mosaic work, but as it is not durable when ex- 
posed to the weather, it is most suitable for the 
inside of summer houses and garden temples. In 
such situations the richest specimens might be in- 
troduced, and if varnished over they would last 
for a number of Years.— Gard. Mag. 





ENGLAND. 

Tue present equable diffusion of moderate 
wealth cannot be better illustrated, than by re- 
marking that in this age many palaces and superb 
mansions have been pulled down, or converted to 
other purposes, while none have been erected on 
a like scale. The numberless baronial castles and 
mansions, in all parts of England, now in ruins, 
may all be adduced as examples of the decrease of 
inordinate wealth. On the other hand, the multi- 
plication of commodious dwellings, for the upper 
and middle classes of society, and the increased 
comforts of all ranks, exhibit a picture of individ- 
ual happiness, unknown in any other age.—Sir G. 
Blane’s Letter to Lord Spencer. 





Method of Building Chimneys that will not Smoke. 
—Contract the space immediately over the fire, so 
you may be sure of the air being well heated 
there ; this will-ensure a current upwards. All 
chimneys should be carefully built, and every joint 
well filled with mortar, so as to prevent communi- 
tion in case of fire.—Dr. Thomas Cooper. 


A large Tree. Travellers in Mexico give an ac- 
eount of a famous Cypress Tree, in Allixco in 
Mexico, said to be the largest in the world, with 
the exception of the Boabab in Senegal. It meas- 
ures seventy-six feet in circumference. 
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We regret that an error of date occurs on our first page. 


Postponements. An editorial article on burning clay 
for manure, a valuable article on making butter late in 
the fall, and several other communications, &c. are de- 
ferred to make room for the interesting Report of the 
Committee on Butter and Cheese. (p. 202.) 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LETTER. ; 
To the Committce on Butter and Cheese of the Mass. So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture :— 

My cows subsist entirely on grass in Summer. I salt 
them three times per week. A little time before 1 turn 
them out to grass in the Spring, I give one quart of cob 
meal to each per day. I give my rowen to them when 
I first put them up to hay in Autumn ;—think my rowen 
worth more at that season than in the Spring. 

Respecting the treatment of Milk and Cream. My 
milk is set in my cellar at a little distance from the cel- 
lar bottom. The cream should be separated from the 
milk when sweet and should be kept cool. I have a cel- 
lar 10 feet square and 9 feet deep in my cellar, where: I 
put ice in hot weather, and there I can make my cream 
of a right temperature. I have a stove in my upper 
cellar, so that in cold weather my cream is also of 
aright temperature. [ churn in Summer three days 
ina week. The butter is taken from the churn as free 
from buttermilk as possible, then worked with the hand 
and salted. There can be no ladle to supply the place 
ofthe hand. The butter then stands an hour or an hour 
and a half, when the butter is worked until the butter- 
milk is entirely expressed ; then it is ready to lump. 
Respecting salt, I always send for the best quality of 
butter salt, I do not know the name of it. If I get a lot 
that proves not to be of the best quality, I take it for 
other purposes, and send again for the best kind; for I 
think it a very essential thing to have the salt fine, white 
and of a good flavor. The butter should be salted ac- 
cording to the taste of those who are to use it. There 
are a variety of tastes respecting the quantity of‘salt. I 
use no other substance in my butter but salt. I think 
saltpetre a dangerous article in cheese, and should think 
it would have a bad effect on butter, though I do not 
know as I ever saw it tried. Respecting preserving but- 
ter in Summer, the vessels should be thoroughly cleans-. 
ed, and a little salt sprinkled over the inside of the ves- 
sel. It should be kept perfectly tight to prevent the ain 
getting to the butter. When have kept butter through 
the Sumnier, [ have put it down in white oak casks, and 
head them up until they were wanted for use; then 
unhead the casks and put on a lid. From my own ex- 
perience I think white oak vessels the best for preserv- 
ing butter, yet 1 wish for information from the commit- 
tee and other gentlemen concerning this thing. Those 
who buy our butter can best judge what vessels are the 

















. best, and if the committee or the trustees of the Mass. 


Agricultural Society will take the trouble to satisfy 
themselves as to what vessels are best, and recommend 
them to the dairymen, it will be an advantage. Had I 
known of your exhibition soon enough I would have put 
up some in pots at the same time 1 put down in firkins, 
that you might have a chance to ascertain which is the 
better. 

Gentlemen, I know you love good butter and cheese 
by your exertions in offering those liberal premiums, and 
as you have bestowed a good share of them on me, | feel 
myself under obligation: to give all the information that 
I can to you. The dairymen want to get rich too fast ; 
this is a great reason why you do not have better butter. 
At this season of the year the cream ought not to stand 
on the milk more than 12 hours in order to make good 
butter, of course we do not get but one half of the cream. 











There will rise another coat of cream, which may be ap- 
plied to ojher uses except for butter. It is a practice in 
all the dairies with which | am acquainted to get all the 
cream they can, and make all the butter they can, and 
get as good price as they can; but I see their misteke. 
Put a quantity of the second skimming of cream to that 
milk from which the first cream is taken, and it will 
make about as good cheese as four meal cheese ; and I 
think by not trying to make so much butter, but a better 
quality, and a better quality of skim milk cheese, I saved 
enough the last year to pay my labor on my farm. You 
cannot expect so nice butter at this season as when we 
have fresh feed, yet you can see how little variation 
there is in my butter by that which I now offer for exhi- 
bition according to the Nos. beginning at the first. The 
butter in boxes was made by hay, and some of it of an 
ordinary qualify, as I could not get at my best hay. 

The management of cows is also an essential requi- 
site for making good butter. The cows must be kept so 
as to be clean for milking, or the butter cannot be nice. 


Cleanliness and prompt attention to every thing are the | 


indispensable requisites for making good butter. . 
LUTHER CHAMBERLAIN. 





We do not remember to have seen the occupation of 
the farmer eulogized with more felicity than in the fol- 


lowing. 
. For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURE, AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

Or the various occupations and professions which have 
engaged the attention of mankind, there is none which 
seems to be so pre-eminently useful, so honorable, in 
short so compatible with all our interests, as the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. There is none which has so many re- 
sources within itself, or which can furnish from its own 
means, the supplies for all our necessary wants. Food, 
raiment, and luxuries innumerable, are the rruits of the 
farmer’s labor and care; and in their train follow health, 
happiness, and independence. 

And in view of these facts, for facts they are, are we 
not led to wonder that so many of our young men are 
placed behind the counter, to learn the arts and myste- 
ries of the scales or yard-stick, to deprive themselves of 
the bloom and freshness of youth, and bring early and 
deep furrows of care and anxiety on their brows, by the 
difficulties and perplexities attending the prosecution of 
mercantile pursuits, when so many, and so strong in- 
ducements are held out for them to engage in that pro- 
fession which was the earliest employment of man, and 
which, as the light of science is spread abroad, and im- 
provements are made in the art, is becoming more inter. 
esting, more profitable, and at the same time less labori- 
ous. ‘ 
With what different feelings do the farmer and the 
merchant leave their pillows in the morning! The one 
buoyant with health and spirits, goes forth with the first 
dawn of day to his cheerful labore in the field, while the 
other, after a restless and perhaps sleepless night, walks 
in a sober mood to his counting-room, anticipating with 
fearful forebodings the insolvency of his customers, or 
the ill-success of a voyage. 

With what honest pride, and heartfelt satisfaction does 
the farmer look at his luxuriant fields, his richly laden 
orchards, and his growing flocks, with the happy assur- 
ance that with every returning season his substance is 
increasing, that he is above want, and far from feeling 
the fluctuations of merchandize, or the embarrassments 
of trade. 

Who, that has seen the hale and vigorous ploughman 
whistling along as he turns up the furrow, and has not 
sighed for the joys of pastoral life? Or, who that has 
enjoyed the privilege of witnessing the internal arrange- 


ments of*a thrifty farmer's establishment, and observed 
the care and attention evinced in all her. domestic econ- 
omy by his industrious and frugal wife, and has not cov- 
eted the happiness and independence of the farmer? 
Much as the wealth and prosperity of a nation may be 
advanced and promoted by its commerce and manufac- 
tures, still we are constrained to look upon agriculture 
as its source and foundation. It is absolutely necessary 
to our comfort and existence. For let men pursue what 
other business they may, they are still dependent-on the 
farmer for what they eat, drink, and wear. 

And, suppose the farmer by way of relaxation, occa. 
sionally deviates from his regular routine of duties, and 
engages a little in horticulture, or the cultivation of the 
choicer kinds of fruit, will he not be repaid a thousand 
fold for the time and labor bestowed on a few trees, 
vines, or shrubs ? 

And farther, will not the appearance of his house and 
‘Front door yard’’ be immensely improved; himself 
and family enjoy a large amount of pleasure, and gratifi- 
cation, not to speak of the frequent lessons of neatness 
and order which his children would learn by the culti- 


vation of a few varieties of Flowers. And will not these . 


silent monitors which so beautifully remind us, that 
‘¢ The hand that made them is divine,”’ 
also have a moral tendency, and teach us to look 
‘s Through nature up to Nature’s God.” 
Tufton Lodge, Jan. 1835. M. 





REVIEW OF BRIGHTON MARKET, FOR THE 
YEAR 1834. 


13 weeks—ending March 31. 


5078 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, 208,188 
135 Stores, do. 3,730 
7131 Sheep, do. 21,393 + 
3666 Swine, do. 15,497 
$248,868 





13 weeks—ending June 30. 





3312 Béef'Cattle, estimated sales, 142,352 

465 Stores, do. 14,415 

6295 Sheep, do. 13,912 

3586 Swine, do. 19,623 
$190,302 


13 weeks—ending Sept. 29. 


6990 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, 230,670 

5275 Stores, do. 116,050 

43360 Sheep, do. 75,880 

6560 Swine, do. 14,760 
$437 360 





13 weeks—ending Dec. 29. 








21002 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, 472,545 
12610 Stores, do. 189,150 
36980 Sheep, do. 73,960 
14032 Swine, do. 35,679 
$770,734 
RECAPITULATION. 
36382 Beef Cattle, 1,053,765 
18485 Stores, 323,395 
93766 Sheep, 185,145 
27844 Swine, 84,959 
$1,647,264 
1830. 1831. 1832. 1833. 
Beef Cattle, 37,767 33,922 40,807 49,180 
Stores, 13,685 15,400 9,886 3,286 
Sheep, 132,697 84,453 100,583 90,722 
‘ Swine, 19,639 26,871 14,697 17,408 

















; ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Poor Washington city is in a doleful plight—they are 
in debt one million of dollars, and it falls very heavy on 
acity with only about 18,000 inhabitants. It is thought 
that the whole real estate of the city will be liable to be 
sold at public auction to raise the amount. It is thought 
Congress will look into the matter, and pony up. 

A plantation on the Mississippi, containing eight hun- 
dred arpents, which originally cost one thousand dollars, 
has lately been sold for one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. Property in the state of Louisiana, on Red Riv- 





er, Concordia, &c., has lately generally risen in value. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 








‘Aw adjourned meeting of the Mass. Hort. Society was 
held at the Hall over the Tremont Bank, State street, on 
Saturday, Jan. 2, 1835,—the president presiding : 

Judge Story, from the Committee appointed to take 

‘ into consideration the subject of the Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, submitted their Report—which was accepted. 

It was then voted, that a committee be chosen to carry 
into effect the objects of the report. The following gen- 
tlemen constitute the Committee : M. P. Wilder, John 
A. Loude and 8. F. Coolidge. 

C. P. Curtis submitted a resolution which was referred 
to the above committee. 

Voted, that the Secretary be requested to call a meet- 
ing (by notice in the newspapers) of the proprietors of 
Lots in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, to be holden at the Hall 
over the Tremont Bank, on Thursday Jan. 8th, at 11 o’- 
clock, A.M. and that the Secretary state the objects of 
the meeting. 

Adjourned. CHA’S M. HOVEY, 


Recording Secretary, pro tem- 





FARMER WANTED. 

A young man from 23 to 30 years of age, who understands 
farming, of steady industrious habits, and drinks no ardent spi- 
rits is wanted to do the usual work on a farm within 7 miles of 
Boston—the teaming of Hay &c. &c. to, and Manure from the 
city. ‘To such a person a fair compensation will be given for 
one year. 

No one need apply who will not faithfully fulfil the above re- 
quirements. 

Letters post paid containing terms, conditions and place of 

“residence addressed to Box No. 680 will be immediately at- 
tended to. 


Jan. 3, 1835. 2pis 





EXTRA EARLY PEAS. 

Tue Earliest Dwarf Pea grows about 20 inches high, is a 
good bearer and decidedly the earliest knowg. The ssed offer: 
ed by the subseriber was raised expressly for the New England 
Seed Store near Canada line. 

Market Gardeners and others will be supplied with large or 
smal! quantities if applied for early in the season. 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 
Jan. 7. 


HERDS GRASS, OR TIMOTHY SEED. 

200 BusHEts Herds Grass Seed, growth 1834, of very good 
quality and unusually bright and clean, just received and for 
sale at the New Englond Seed Store 51 & 52 North Market 
_ GEO. C. BARRETT. 

an. 7. 








NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 

For sale at the New-England Farmer Office 51 & 52 North 
Market street, ‘The New American Gardener, containing direc- 
tions for cultivating Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, Grape 
apm Strawberry, &c. &c. Price $1,00. 

an. 7, 





SILKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Ex1as Stone Brewer intending to make a new arrange- 
ment in his business will sell his stock of Silk Goods at very 
reduced prices, viz : 

20 Pieces Blk. Gros de Naples (slightly spotted) at 25 cts. per 
yard—15 do. perfect, 2s. do —25 do. Superior Satins Levan- 
tines, 336. do.—10 do. do. 3s.—6 do. Rich Striped do. 3s.9.— 
40 do. Rich and Superior Col’d Poult de Soies, 3s.—30 do. do. 
spotted) 2s.6.—2A do. Heavy Bik. Sinchaws from 2s.6 to 3s.6. 

do. do. Sarsnets, from 2s. to 2s.6.—100 Dress Patterns bs 
Black Canton Crapes at 6s. per pattern—50 do. do. to match, | 
7s.6—59 do. do. Brown, 7s.6—5) pieces Black Canton Crapes } 
at Is. per yard—20 do Heavy Bik Turk Satins (4-4 in width) 
fis. 5 do. do. Italian Lustrings 5s.—10 do. Common do. 3s.—10 
do. Fig’d and Plaid Sarsnets, 2s.6—20 do. Grecian Shallys of 
superior fabrick and figures 3s.9—a few pieces Foulards at.5s. 

Also, Bik. Brown, Green, Lt. Blue, Pink and yellow Satins. 

No. 414 Washington-street, Dec. 27th, 1834. 


BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A FEw Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
a eae with its medicinal properties, just received by Gro. 
- Barrett, 51 and 52 North Market street. aug 13 








NOTICE. 
Green House Frames and SasuEs,—about five hundred 


feet.—Also a quantity of pots. For sale. Apply to G. 
¢. BARRETT, N.E. Farmer Office. “Noe. 12. 





HORTICULTURAL REGISTER, 
And Gardener's Magazine. 


ConTENnTs.—Introduction—On the Importance of Cultive-| 
ting good Fruit—New Fruit—Cultivation and Protection of | 
Plants—On the Grape Vine—Eschscholzia Californica—Hya- | Beans, white, . 
cinths and other Flower Roots—Clarkea Pulchella—Kalmia | Brxr,mess, (new) . 


Latifolia—On the Cultivation of Celery—Coiling System of | 


the Vine in Pots—The Dalilia—Cropping Borders 


Napa cig 


in which 


ing Gooseberries—New method of writing on Zine—Parple | 
Broccoli from Slips—Cultivation of Onions—Potatoes—Pre- | 
mature Shrivelling of Grapes—Officers of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society. 
Subscriptions solicited. 


GEO. C. BARRETT, 


New England Farmer Office, Boston. | 





FOR SALE OR TO LET 
A valuable farm situated in Medford, about five miles from | 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 


or would be let on shares provided a Temperate man should | GRAIN, Corn,northern yellow, . 


want the same. 


For further particulars apply at this office. n. 17. 


FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEEDS. 

Just received at the New-England Seed-store 51 & 52 | 
North Market-street, 

A quantity of fresh and genuine White Mulberry-seed, from | 
one of the greatest Mulberry Orchards in Connecticut, war- 
ranted new and good, Uirections accompanying each package. | 

GEO. C. BARRETT. | 

Dee. 31, 1834. | 





} 
' 
} 
| 





REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 

Ow Tuesday the 27th day of January next, will be sold at | 
public Auction at the house of Dexter Brigham, Innholder in | 
Westboro’, at 10 o’clock, A. M. the following described prop- | 
erty belonging to the Estate of the late Charles Parkman, viz : | 

The Betiows Farm, so called, situated in the easterly part of | 
Westboro’. containing about 60 acres. 

The Warren Farm, so called, situated in the northerly part | 
of Westboro’, containmg about 40 acres. 

The Hardy Farm. so called, situated in the westerly part of | 
Westboro’, containing about 80 acres. 


The Ball Pasture, so called, situated in the southerly part of |Sexps, Herd’s Grass, (uew) 


Westboro’, containing about 50 acres. 

Also,—T'wo Dwelling Houses, with about 2 acres of land, | 
situated near the old Baptist Meeting-house in Westboro’. | 

Also, A new two-story Dwelling House, with half an acre of 
land, situated near the Meeting-house in the centre of West- 
boro’. 

For further particulars, application may be made te either of 
the subscribers. 

' CHarves B. Parkman, 

GrorcGeE Devry, 
CuaR-Les P. Jonxs, 
Westboro’, Dec. 22, 1834. 


GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 
200 boxes very thick—for sale by LORING & KUPFER, 
No. 10 Meschant’s Row. Im sep 3 


; Executors. 








HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old strains, Stiff joints, 
Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are strain- 
ed in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; 
also for Glandular swellings of the Throat. 

The ingredients which compose’ this preparation have been 
carefully selected after many years experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in use. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness or Weakuess in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 


Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
>The Public are requested to observe that each label is 





signed. 
Price of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 





FARM WANTED, 
—Within 25 miles of Boston on a lease for 5 years—containing 
not Jess than 100 acres—one on the sea coast would be prefer- 
red. Address B. M. at ‘ E. Farmer office, post paid. 
dec 3 t 


SMYRNA SPRING WHEAT. 

Just received a few Bushels of the above kind of Wheat 
which will be found a valuable variety, having been tried two 
year in New-England and yielding 55 Bushels one year and 

Bushels the second year to the acre. Farmers will please 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 


- 





call and see it. 





BREMEN GEESE. 
For sale, a few pairs of fine Bremen Geese 


! 


ruit Trees grow—Fruit on Pear Trees—On Grow- | 





by 
GEORGE C. BARRETT. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE’ 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


| 





Rom 












































To 
APPLES, russets, barrel 250 3 U: 
bushe! | 15 6} 1 "i 
barrel | 16 OU) 11 U 
Cargo, No.1. e2 7 50] 8 0? 
NORE, 5 5 as 6 50| 6 
Brerswax, (American) pound 2u 22 
Burrer, inspected, No.1, se 14 16 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . . . " 8 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . “$ % 34 
) FEaTHERS, northern, geese, . vs | 40 45 
| southern, geese, . oe: 36 40 
) Fuax, American,. ‘ pound 9 10 
FLAXSEED, none, «Wed bushel 
Four, Genesee, : cash. | barre] | 5 50! 5 62 
Baltimore, Howard str. = 5 37) 5 50 
Baltimore, wharf, | 550) 5 6 
Alexandria,. . . . “« | 550) &5@ 
} oushe)| 70 vi 
southern yellow, . a 65 68 
white, . i a 68 Ww 
Rye, Northern, .... < 80 ge 
en, ee ae 5 60 62 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) oo) 37 40 
Hay, best English, se 6 ton | 18 00; 19 00 
Eastern screwed, * 13 00} 14 00 
Hard pressed, - 14 00} 15 00 
Re ee gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality (new) pound 10 “12 
2d quality i “ 10; =o 
LaRD, Boston, Istsort, pound 9 
Southern, Ist sort, . : +“ 7 84 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . e 17 ly 
a upper, Ib. 10 12 
Dry Hide,sole. . . | pound 15 17 
66 upper, . . . Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 27 30 
Baltimore, sole, " 25 24 
Lime, best sort arints® % cask 1 00 
Pork, Mass.inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 00) 18 00 
BVSyeees ss 5 6 sy 13 00 
Bone, middlings,. . . . - 8] 8 58 
. | bushel} 2 25) 2 50 
ed Top,northern, . . n° 715 87 
Red Clover, northern, none | pound 8 10 
White Dutch Honeysuckle “ 25 31 
| Taaow RE I cwl 700, 760 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50 58 
do. 3-4ths = do. ” 45 50 
do. 1-2 do. “ 35 42 
do.  1-4andcommon - 32 36 
Native washed, . .. . “ 38 Ww 
a Pulled superfine, . 2 50 55 
Ss | IstLambs, ..- . “ 40 4a 
Z8leq eo’ fli] « 30} 33 
Sszisd * a ‘ 23 26 
2 (IstSpinning,. . . 6 35 40 
Soachern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICEs, 
Hams,northern, pound 11 12 
southern, oe Oher she ee 8 9 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . + « « “ 6 1 
Pee ee er oe es 9) 
Borren, (Web). .°. 2. 2 ht oh - 14{ 17 
hump, 18; 2 
Eces,. - dozen 20; 
PoTATOEs, bushel 37| 5&0 
CipER, (new,) barrel | 2 50| 2 75 
BUCKTHORNS. 


For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT a few thousand Buck- 
thorns, thrifty and of good size. oct. 15. 





A GARDENER 
—Wants a Situation—can produce the best recommendations 
as regards his character and capacity. nov 19 





AGRICULTURISTS ATTEND! 

“ Have respect unto all things, hold fast that which is good.’ 
The Subscriber has brought to this market, a new variety 
Potatoes, which have two good properties, viz. ; they are ex- 
ceedingly productive, and are excellent for the table-—They 
have been planted but four years, and from two potatoes have 
produced fourteen hundred bushels. To be found at Brimmer’s 


MOSES HEALY. 


Store, on the T wharf, Boston. 
‘ 
15,000 PEACH TREES. 
Gentlemen desirous of forming orchards of the’Peach tree 
are now offered a capital selection of the finest kinds. 
Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. 
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‘ Scr example and meets the same fate, uptil perhaps two | began to remark how singularly the coflee tasted 
ult LLLAN Y. xany ’ | ' 
li. three lives are sacrificed. land were finally led to make a dip into the pot to 
») aT) thee 17 —T) z ” . ' . . ° } > ss e » = . bd e x . - 
From the Maine Farmer It is generally known that a noxious gas is gen- a the character of the dregs, When behold, 
5 RURAL PLEASURES. erated, during the combustion of charcoal; that} the spoon brought up about equal proportions of 
Tie beauty of the year is past, the same substance exists in certain mineral springs, | lea and coffee! The help being asked how the tea 
. And all around looks sad and dreary, aud is often so abundantas to lie upon the surface | came into the coffee-pot,—** and sure marm,” said 
E’en vernal pleasures, could they last, ‘of the waters, where it proves deadly to all amt |she, “ T jist put in a bit o’tea to give ita higher 
Would lose thew eharms and make us weary mals that are let down within its influence ; andj color; and [hope its no harm DPve bin doin.’— 
iF "4 gla | 4 > . . . . . 
Now nature’s shrouded all in white also that the same gas is occasionally found in | Bunker dll Aurora. 
O'er lakes and streams are icy bridges . . ; . 7 } 
napemraneiamahtpyk alias wells, particulariy such as are very deep and_ foul, | 
. . leliet M4 D9 bs | ‘ee, . ‘ ie » Ws s a 
estes: po more affords delight, and have been long disused. This is known in| Aveustrus gave an adiniruble example how a 
, 3 4 sf lores 7 © a . ; 4 j } . 
a Pe pe eae remy common life by the appellation of **choke damp.” | persen who sends a challenge ought to be treated. 
he id herds now seek the sia i Its origin we need not » 10 discuss. It is sutii- | When Mark Anthony, after the battle of Actium, 
In watchiul care of man confiding, ¢ cient i our purpose ow. that itis nearly as | Sent him a challenge, his answer to the messenger 
They sui r nust perish al i 7 . ° . | ! lhe , . ‘Tp ark ’ . . 
" af ey Sr pe ¥ j heavy as common ai vat it will not support) W29 brought it was, ‘Tell Mark Anthony, if he 
ifad ut not been for his providing . : . ° . vo -eary “Hife e’ nre oY oWs “d ate 
: ter should but | combustion, and is eminenily destructive to life.| be weary of life, there are other ways of despatch. 
f winter should but last a vear, . " ‘ : . frall on pefor skethe tr . > hi ‘ye. 
0 th’ ‘ould fail us! It is on the first named principle, that when it ex- [ shall not therefore take the trouble to be his exe 
how our with’ring hearts would fail us ; . rior " . came anaes? 
esr. «. 4 ists in Wells, it is found near the surface of the wa- | cutioner. 
We trust in God, we do not fear | . | 
ae hat ter: and on the second that a lighted candle low. | — . = 
Another sanhing spring Will bail us, | , é : oo . \ CATALGGUE FOR 1835. 
. ; ered into it, will always be extinguished and thus _ ; : <a o ai : 
ut winter’s welcome in its time, . - , . \ iar Just published, a Catalogue of the NEW 
tt Ths of santal eanein) atadneun : | detect its presence, No person, therefore, should | Safes ENGLAND SEED AND AGRICULTURAL 
ys ta of tov the eleich hell ‘ever so far risk bis life, as to descend into a well| WARE HOUSE—comprising an unusual choice 
Mo sounds of joy the sleigh bells chime | al : § ’ era it] collection of Garden and Flower Seeds, raised 
' 1 t a ‘Ss ade e 0 s test. ‘ss ; . . 
Mhere’s prenty now, no Cause tor sadness } without MaAVINS rst made use ¢ . gS .— | ae, NN the Gardens counected with the Establishiuent 
We tend our flocks and get our wood, combustion cannot be supported, neither can ani- | ‘Lhe toilowing from the preface explains the priuciples in 
g | ie ng preface ex] prineiy 
And visit social friends aud neighbors: lmal life. | reference to which the business will be conducted 
| e . ° e } oi . 4 . r, * of - . ; — P 
We still have bount’ous nature’s good { But supposing it be discovered that there is an WM hen the Agricul Lit Warehouse and New England ere 
- Teg . ; > . Store was conimmenced, it was altogether probienmaucal whether 
: he Poe pees ar eae le a sans aay > pei 7 frog . ? a i 
And reap the fruits of all our labors. | atinos phere of carbonic acid on the surface of the is ced in the dierent branches ot rural economy would 
We nov rmture » the skies | water, is the well henceforth to be abandoned be-| give support to such an establishment, and the proprictors in- 
We now willl rapture view the skies, | ’ , i { b] | int | 
‘ . 4 y on gon . }- > } curred very cousiderable expense, as well as bestowed much 
see the stars and glories yonder; cause it cannot be cleansed 2 Various expedients | ‘ . pense, ; 
Aud see the stars and gloric yonder; | ‘ . o : . I . | ume and exertion to make it what the Fariners and Gardeners 
From earth we tum away our eyes } have been proposed for the purpose of removing of New Lugland very much necde i, to wit,a Re pository from 
With joy; with eestacy and wonder. the deleterious gus. One of the best meaus con- which could be obtained Seeds, &cewhich might be relied on 
as ; ; i ‘ " mn as true to their d and he best qualitv. The ex i > 
When age and pain our pleasures blight } sists in drawing it out by means of buckets. These ule pani eagle —— hs ge | oe 
> t l >' j - . and experiments of a series of years, enable us now to give 
From earth y thiugs onr hearts they sever, j are to be let down, and filled with water as usual | assurance of satisfaction to those who may commence or will 
“hrough faith a heavenly land’s in sight, to dispossess them of common air—they are to be | conunue thea patronage. We have completed our anticipated 
, . by . } arrangements } ‘ed departmeut in such a manner that we 
We wish not here ony ee }oo: oot _ , : anvfien anit th ae uae iirangements in the seea Gepal i i a manu ihe 
e wish n to live forever i raised a little above the surface, and by means OF} are well assured ot a full supply of seeds, raised under our own 
A dav without a night is there ja string attached to the bottom are to be overturn. | direction. We are thes placed. in a condition to supply seeds 
4 had pl nant teces of life eve crowing e | tdawthe carbene seid will tke the place of the { %! warranied good quality ; and arrangements have bcen made 
n . , ! . : . . », | 2 luniport irom urope hose hinds which bid fairest to be most 
ind many precious fruits they bear, | Waller, and being heavier than common airy it Will} userul, best adapted to our soil and climate, and on which reli 
There's streams of gladness ever flowing ; lremain, and may be drawn up and poured like | auce can be placed that with proper treatment they will wot fail 
The glorious sun does ne’er decline _—- , . . © en tin’ oben hap 7, | 0 germinate. 
yo _ ' | water upon the ground, care being taken that it} p, 4 business of this desc ription, it cannot be expeeted but 
in7s are lovely brioht ar rag : 1 } ' ' 
All things are lov right and vernat, | does not flow back into the well. } that complaints will sometimes be mace oi sceds not vegetating 5 
There’s joys that earth can ne’er define, Tha £ . a ‘8 | - cove } but candid men will allow that the tauit is not always in the 
he following method, it is believed, will prove | a , 
They’re ever new and vet eternal . . . seed. ‘The best seed may fai! of coming up, on several accounts ; 
. . PHILOMEI equally successful, very one conversant with | some kinds may be sown too early, and be chilled in the ground 
Wint Chemistry knows the power possessed by recently j i dry seasons, by the burning rays of the sun—they are often 
bd ad 2 ! > < j . ¢ ye snatl . aon 
| = 7 eee Ba a wal or gree itl jeaten by worms aud insects, and are trequeutiy covered tuo 
— - i i ) : Nhe os gas WI ’ ' — ; 
} burnt ch -_— ul of absor! ing aim ft a ‘| deep in the earth, particularly delicate flower seeds. The best 
From the Maine Farin |} which itis brought in contact. A piece of the best | method of proving the quality of the seed is to sow a few ina 
g d of 5 g the qualit) . 
CARBONIC ACID. | kind, the size of a gill measure, absorbs of car- | '°* © see Sort, peered . a Neil @ wom, keepiig the worn 
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